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61 Profits 
Approach 
Peak Level 


By Saul Miller 


Corporate profits are zooming 
toward the second highest year 
on record in 1961 and may come 
very close to matching the all- 
time record of $46.4 billion set 
in 1959. 


Leading business publications 
and government reports show a 
booming profits picture for the 
year, a marked contrast to the 
continuing high level of unemploy- 
ment which has remained at nearly 
7 percent of the labor force for the 
past 10 months. 

Profit reports covering the 
July-September perjied-reveal that 

profits before taxes are running 
at an annual seasonally adjusted 
rate of about $46 billion. In the 
second quarter of the-year the 
rate was about $45 billion. 

Business Week magazine declares 


that the outlook for the current 
quarter, if the trend continues, is 
for an annual rate of “$49 billion or 
better” which should make 1961 
profits “at least the ‘second best 
year on record, slightly topping 
last year’s $45 billion.” 

The Wall Street Journal profits 
scorecard covering 444 corpora- 
tions in 30 industrial groups 
showed a third quarter gain of 9.3 
percent over the same period a 
year ago. The paper said that 
“prospects are that the current quar- 
ter will show a larger gain from 
the like period of 1960.” 

14 Percent Rise 

The Commerce Dept. has re- 
ported that for the first half of 1961 
profits jumped 14 percent between 
the first and second quarters of the 
year. ' 

The profits boom appeared to 
be based on a number of factors 
including a sharp rise in produc- 
tivity as the economy moved out 

(Continued on Page 2) 


working careers. 


It sets sharp limitations on future abolition of jobs through 


O Bolting T 


THE AFL-CIO ¢rive to raise $1 million. for- the Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer Foundation gets a big 


boost forward as three affiliated unions—the Maritime Union, Retail Clerks and Intl. Brotherhood 


of Electrical Workers—surpass their quotas of a proposed 10 cents per.member. 


Here NMU Pres. 


Joseph Curran (left), Retail Clerks Pres. James A. Suffridge (second) and IBEW Pres. Gordon M. 
Freeman (right) hand checks to AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. 


Surcharge Found Excessive: 


Union Bonding Costs Cut 
After Record of ‘No Claims’ 


The nation’s surety companies have lowered the cost to unions of “faithful discharge of duties” 


bonds required by the Landrum-Griffin Act, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has announced. 

A 50 percent surcharge, imposed to meet broadened bonding requirements of Landrum-Griffin, 
has been reduced to 25 percent. Meany said the reduction “demonstrates beyond any possible ques- 
tion the honesty and integrity of the overwhelming majority of trade union officials.” 


Meany sent presidents of all 
AFL-CIO affiliates a report by 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler 
which showed: 

@ Replies to a survey from 
122 AFL-CIO unions and six 
affiliated departments revealed 
that “not a single claim had been 
filed” under the “faithful dis- 
charge” bonding provision. 

@ The Surety Association of 


High Bank 


Rail Telegraphers Win 
Job, Pay Guarantees 


By David L. Perlman 


The Railroad Telegraphers have negotiated a job security agree- 
ment with the Southern Pacific Railroad guaranteeing all present 
employes 40 hours of pay each week for the remainder of their 


America, after negotiations with 
(Continued on Page 8) 


Theft Rate 


Alarms Auditors Group 


The nation’s banks are worried—and with reason—about the 
honesty of their officers and employes. 

An officer of a bank auditors’ association has sounded a warning 
that, on the basis of recent experience, “an average of one out of 
eight banks will report a bank fraud this year.” 


Executive Dir. F. Byers Miller, said 
FBI reports of 1,771 bank embez- 
zlement cases during the 1960 fiscal 
year show that 8.6 percent of the 
internal fraud was done by bank 
presidents. Bank managers and 
vice presidents accounted for 18.7 
percent of the frauds, cashiers were 
involved in 30 percent, and tellers 
and other employes in the re- 
mainder. 


This record of banks was de- 


attrition and provides partial back 
pay for a number of employes laid 


off during the past three years. ~ 
Telegraphers Pres. G. E. Leighty 
said the contract, which averted 
a strike, “goes far beyond” any 
previous job stabilization agree- 


scribed as “shocking” by AFL- 
CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler in a report to Pres. 
George Meany. He noted that 
“responsible union financial of- 
ficers and employes have a rec- 


ment in the railroad industry and 
sets “a goal to shoot at” in future 
labor negotiations with railroads. | 
Labor, Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg 
and Chairman Francis A. O'Neill, 


(Continued on Page 3) 


The auditors’ association Official,® 


ord incomparably superior to the 


record of responsible officers and 

employes of banks.” 

Meany sent copies of the report 
and of the speech by Miller, di- 
rector of the Association for Bank 
Audit, Control & Operations, to 
presidents of affiliated unions. The 
Miller speech has also been distrib- 
uted to all banks’ by the auditors’ 
trade association with a warning 
that unless bankers solve “the en- 
tire problem of embezzlements fac- 
ing banks . . . as independent mem- 
bers of a free enterprise society,” 
the government will move toward 
additional “regulation and _ inter- 
ference.” 

Miller, in his speech given before 
bankers’ associations in Ohio and 
Arkansas, pointed out that bank of- 

(Continued on Page 8) 


Cincinnati 
Unit Wins | 
NLRB Vote 


An AFL-CIO federal local 
union charter has been issued for 
the Cincinnati Dairy Employes 
Union, a 2,200-member former 
unit of the unaffiliated Teamsters, 
following a National Labor Re- 
lations Board election in which 
members of the local voted 1,664- 
12 to leave the Teamsters. 

The charter, issued in the name 
of James T. Luken and other 
officers of the local was presented 
by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
in ceremonies at federation head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C. 

Meany gave the charter to Wi 


liam L. Kircher, AFL-CIO regional, 
representative. in. Cincitinatiy xcitiit'NY 


authority to install the charter for- 
mally at the first meeting of the 
local after the NLRB certifies the 
results of the Oct. 31 election. 

“I am very happy,” said Meany, 
“to turn over to our representa- 
tive in Cincinnati a local charter 
for this group of workers.” 

Said Luken at the ceremonies: 

“Speaking for the workers I 
represent, we are very happy and 
grateful to be back in the AFL- 
clio.” 

Earlier he had commented after 

the NLRB election: 

“This clear decisive victory 
will probably be repeated else- 
where in the country if Team- 
ster members are given an op- 
portunity to vote.” 

Luken said that petitions for 
NLRB elections by other Teamster 
groups in Cincinnati were pending 
and that petitions also had been 
filed on behalf of groups in Dayton 
and Columbus, O. At least 10 
locals or major portions thereof 
within a 100-mile radius of Cincin- 
nati, he said, had indicated interest 
in breaking away from the Team- 
sters. 

In reply to questions from re- 
porters, Meany said that inquiries. 

(Continued on Page 8) 


CofC Spurs 
‘Work’ Drive 
In Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City—The U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce drive to outlaw 
the union shop has moved into 
Oklahoma to help set the stage for 
a petition campaign aimed at forc- 
ing a so-called “right-to-work” pro- 
posal to a statewide referendum 
next year. 

The CofC’s recently-formed 
Committee for Voluntary Union- 
ism, headed by Californian W. B. 
Camp, picked Oklahoma City as the 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., NOVEMBER 4, 1961 


IBEW Locals. 
Urge New Law 


Delegates from 41  telephone- 
worker locals of the Intl. Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers have 
agreed to seek passage of a Com- 
munications Labor Act patterned 
after the Railway Labor Act. 

Meeting in Washington, D. C., 
under the direction of Morris D. 
Murphy, director of telephone op- 
erations for the IBEW, officers of 
local telephone unions voted unani- 
mously for a resolution introduced 
by Pres. John Curtin of Local 
Union 827, representing New Jer- 
sey plant and clerical employes, 
and supported vigorously by Pres. 
Sperl Wenzel of Local Union 1011, 
Los Angeles. 

IBEW Pres. Gordon M. Free- 
man, addressing the delegation, 
pledged the support of the 770,- 
000-member union to the tele- 
phone workers who have, he said, 
“formed an integral part of our 
union since its founding in 1891.” 


“T can think of no better way,” 
Freeman said, “of celebrating the 
70th anniversary of our founding 
than by pressing for the same type 
of constructive legislation that has 
been of so much benefit to railroad 
members of our brotherhood for 
many years.” 

He assured the delegates also 
that the IBEW will continue its 
fight for better wages and work- 
ing conditions for its telephone 
members “across the bargaining 
table from ‘Ma Bel? and the 
other companies, as it has always 
done.” 

Another speaker was IBEW Sec. 
Joseph D. Keenan, who told the 
delegates they could help solve 
their problems ky contributing to 
COPE, getting members and their 
families registered, and getting out 
the vote on election day. When 
you talk politics, Keenan advised, 
“talk labor politics, not party 


AFL-CIO. 


the first session. 


brief legislative histories on 17 


New Pamphlet Reviews 
87th Congress Record 


A new 32-page booklet reviewing in detail the record of the 
first session of the 87th Congress and the unfinished business 
facing the second session in January is now available ~_— the 


The new publication, “Labor Looks at Congress 1961, 45 
prepared by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legislation, contains the 
recent statement of the federation’s Executive Council term- 
ing the first session a “qualified success” and calling for grass 
roots action to spur Congress to surpass the achievements of 


The booklet provides summaries of key roll call votes and 
“accomplishments” of the first 
session and it backgrounds the case for 15 items of “unfinished 
business” facing the second session. : 

Copies of the booklet, Publication 77c, are available from 
the Pamphlet Division of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Publications. 
Single copies are free; up to 100 copies the price is 15 cents 
each; over 100 the price is $13.50 per hundred. 


inflationary.” 


Arms, Recession Add 
To °62 Budget Deficit 


The Kennedy Administration has estimated a 6.9 billion budget 
deficit for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962 but declared that 
with “the economy still short of full employment” the deficit “is not 


A stepped-up defense program, a higher outlay for farm price 


7 


grams all helped build up the deficit, 
the Administration said. 


The basic outlines of the 
budget were prepared by the out- 
going Eisenhower Administration 
and estimated a surplus of $1.5 
billion. .New developments and 
the Kennedy Administration’s 
programs, especially in the de- 
fense areas, account for the 
change. 


Economists point out that es- 
timating a budget situation 18 
months away is always difficult. 
They note that in the preceding 
fiscal year former Pres. Eisenhow- 
er’s January 1960 estimate of a 
balanced budget turned into a $3.9 
billion deficit. 


politics.” 


Pres. Kennedy has issued orders 


Vote Upheld for Alien 
Crews of Runaway Ships 


Crews of “runaway” ships that sail under a foreign flag but are 
owned. by Americans are entitled to the protection of U.S. laws, 


even when they are members of a 


foreign union, the National Labor 


Relations Board has ruled in the third of a series of related decisions. 
The board by a 4-1 vote upheld an NLRB hearing officer’s ruling 


that crews of eight ships owned by? 


Hamilton Bros. Inc. of Tampa, Fla., 

are entitled to vote in an NLRB 
election for or against a union called 
the National Maritime Syndicate 
of Honduras, affiliated with the La- 
tin American Maritime Federation. 


The union, called “Sindiniar” 
for short, petitioned under the 
labor law for an election among 
separate units of employes on the 
motor vessels Tropic Wind and 
Tropic Breeze, sailing between 
Tampa and ports in Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua and Honduras with 
imports such as bananas and 
coconuts, and U.S. exports of 
various kinds. Seven of the ships 
fly foreign flags, one is an Amer- 
ican-flag vessel. 


The shipping company admitted 
it is a domestic corporation, wholly 
owned by citizens of the U.S., but 
denied the NLRB has jurisdiction 
in cases involving vessels, registered 
under a foreign flag or involving 
non-resident alien seamen and a 
foreign union. 


The board majority, with Mem- 
ber Philip Ray Rodgers dissenting, 
approved an election for these 
reasons: 


@ The employer’s maritime 
Operations are an integral part 
of his American-owned and oper- 
ated business. 


@ The fact that the union is or- 
ganized under the laws of Honduras 
does not alter the fact that Amer- 
ican shipping is involved. 

® The company’s operations 
“clearly possess those substantial 
U.S. contacts which bring them 
within the jurisdiction” of the labor 
law. 

The board majority said it found 
no merit in the argument that the 
union is a “nebulous organization 
formed in a foreign country” and 
not a labor organization within the 
meaning of the American law 
simply because it admits captains, 
mates and other supervisors into 
membership. 


The board directed that an 
election be held before Nov. 13 
if the union can show it has 
enough prospective members on 
all ships, instead of the two peti- 
tioned for, to justify a vote. 
Otherwise its petition may be 
withdrawn. 


In two previous rulings, the 
board upheld the claim of maritime 
unions for jurisdiction over Amer- 
ican-owned ships seeking to avoid 
U.S. laws and taxes by “runaway” 
registry. Sea unions have lost many 
jobs because of such registry, they 
have said. 


supports and anti-recession pro-% 


to all government agencies to tight- 
en up spending and has announced 
that some funds appropriated by 
Congress for bomber-building pro- 
grams would not be spent. 


Summarizing the economic im- 
pact of the budget, the mid-year 
review declared that “with the 
economy now gathering steam 
but still short of full employ- 
ment,” the deficit could not be 
characterized as inflationary. The 
review noted that there was “con- 
siderable” unused capacity in 
most industries, rising competi- 
tion from foreign products, con- 
tinued high unemployment and 
a general stability in prices. 


The budget figures involved show 
expenditures of $88.9 billion and 
revenues of $82.1 billion—the ex- 
penditures $8 billion more than 
the Eisenhower estimates and reve- 
nues $200 million below the for- 
mer estimate. 

The Kennedy Administration has 
increased defense spending by $4 
million. Higher farm payments ac- 
count for $800 million and anti- 
recession measures for $900 mil- 
lion. The space program will cost 
an additional $400 million and 
debt payments have increased $500 
million. 


Ship Union Wins 


Pension Guarantee 


New York—The Masters, Mates 
& Pilots have announced a liberal- 
ized pension rule under which mem- 
bers with 15 or moré years of pen- 
sion credits may retire or leave the 
industry and still retain pension 
rights. 

The “vesting” guarantee has been 
approved by MM&P pension plan 
trustees. It will permit deck of- 
ficers to keep pension credits even 
though they leave the industry and 
stop paying union dues, Capt. 
Charles M. Crooks, union president, 
said. 

Crooks pointed out that the 
median age of MM&P members 
is “quite high.” The new plan 
will make the industry more at- 
tractive to younger officers and 
make more berths available 
through a “voluntary attrition” 
process, he said. 


Other benefits secured in joint 
talks with employer trustees include 
an optical plan for members and 
their dependents; the inclusion of 
harbor tug captains under the 
MM&P plans, and elimination of 
a minimum age restriction’ on dis- 


10 Show Improvement: 


nation’s 150 major labor market 
ported. Despite the pickup, 45 
reported 
Four major areas—Baltimore, 


“substantial” joblessness. 


Joblessness Tops 6% 
In 68 Labor Areas 


By Robert B. Cooney 
The job picture showed improvement in October in 10 of the | 


areas, the Labor Dept. has re- 
percent of the major areas still 


St. Louis, Seattle and Flint— 


were moved from 
employment” Group D—with a 
jobless range of 6 to 8.9 percent— 
to “moderate unemployment” 
Group C—a jobless range of 3 to 
5.9 percent. 

The improvement in these four 
areas dropped to 68 the number 
of major areas with “substantial 
unemployment” of 6 percent or 
over. This group totaled 72 in 
September and has been dropping 
gradually from the record highs 
of 101 last spring. 


The low point in recent years 
was the total of 31 in January 1960. 


Other Signs 

Another sign of improvement, the 
report noted, was the shifting of 
Washington, D. C., Madison, Wis., 
and Richmond, Va., from ‘“mod- 
erate” Group C to “low unemploy- 
ment” Group B. This meant an 
improvement from the 3 to 5.9 per- 
cent jobless range to the 1.5 to 2.9 
percent range. 


This was the first time any 
major labor market area has 
dropped to a joblessness rate as 
low as the Group B range since 
January 1961, when the reces- 
sion was nearing its low point, 
the report said. 

The major areas of South Bend, 
Ind., Muskegon-Muskegon Heights, 
Mich. and Buffalo, N. Y. completed 
the group of 10 showing improve- 
ment. These ‘three were moved 
from Group E—with unemploy- 
ment of 9 to 11.9 percent—to 
Group D—the jobless range of 6 
to 8.9 percent. 

The Labor Dept.’s list of “smaller 


“substantial un-© 


areas”. suffering substantial unem- 


ployment of 6 percent and over 
declined from 217 in September to 
206 in October. This group was 
at a low for recent years of 107 in 
January 1960. 


Thirteen smaller areas were re- 
moved from the list while two— 
Traverse City, Mich. and Water- 
loo, Iowa—were added. The re- 
port said unemployment tripled 
over the year in Waterloo, partly 
because automation cut down jobs 
in non-electrical machinery and 
meat packing. Traverse City was 
hit by cutbacks in several indus- 
tries. 

Twelve smaller areas dropping 
below the 6 to 8.9 percent list 
were Fort Smith, Ark., Panama 
City, Fla., Anderson, Ind., Ash- 
land, O., Chillicothe, O., Lan- 
caster, O., Mansfield, O., Mari- 
etta, O., Marion, O., Springfield, 
O., Oshkosh, Wis. and West 
Bend, Wis. In addition, another 
city was removed from the list 
after redefinition based on chang- 
ing patterns. 


The Labor Dept. also maintains 
a listing of areas of. all sizes with 
“substantial and persistent” unem- 
ployment. 

On this list for October were 20 
of the 68 major areas of labor sur- 
plus, 97 of the 206 smaller areas 
and an additional 273 “very small 
areas.” 

While areas classified as “areas 
of substantial unemployment” — 
those with 6 percent or over job- 
less—have preference in bidding 
on federal contracts, first prefer- 
ence is granted to firms in areas 
on the “substantial and persistent” 
unemployment list. 


1961 Profits Climb 


Toward Near-Record 


(Continued from Page 1) 
of the recession, an increase in 
the volume of sales and a reduc- 
tien in overhead costs per unit 
as production increased, 

Economists noted also that the 
sharp increase for the year so far 
includes the first quarter,when the 
economy was still in the grip of the 
recession. 

As to the rest of the year, the 
Wall Street Journal reported “the 
hope that net income in the fourth 
quarter will exceed that of a year 
earlier by a greater margin than 
in the third is based on expectations 
of at least five major industries— 
autos and equipment, chemicals, 
electrical equipment, copper com- 
panies and railroads.” 


Steel Leads Rise 


The Journal’s breakdown of 30 
industry groups for the third quar- 
ter showed 19 scoring earnings 
gains over 1960 and 11 showing 
declines. Steel led the increase 
over the 1960 quarter with a prof- 
its gain of 144 percent. Railroads 
were next with an 85 percent in- 
crease, followed by farm equip- 
ment, 46.9 percent, and office 
equipment 27.2 percent. 

Business Week reported that the 
third quarter increases in profits 
“reflect the spotty business recov- 
ery,” and that “earnings were 
hampered by a slowdown in in- 
dustrial Sproduction and the exis- 
tence of excess capacity, which 
meant a continued aqueeze on 
profit margins.” 


The past three months, the 


ability pensions. 


magazine says, “were an obvious 


disappointment to businessmen who 
expected earnings to maintain the 
momentum of the vigorous pickup 
in the second quarter.” 

However, the magazine sums 
up the current situation with a 
prediction of the second best 
profit year on record, adding “the 
prospect is for new peaks in 
earnings in 1962.” 


Otto Pragan Joins 
Education Staff 


Otto Pragan has been appointed 
an assistant director of the AFL- 
C1O Dept. of Education. 

Pragan had servéd as research 
and education director of the 
Chemical Workers since 1949. and 
previously directed the Business and 
labor service of the Akron Public 
Library. 

Pragan, who holds a doctorate 
in law and economics from the 
University of Vienna and a li- 
brary science degree from West- 
ern Reserve University, has been 
a member of the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Education, an AFL- 
CIO representative on the board 
of directors of the National In- 
stitute of Labor Education and an 
adviser to labor education pro- 
grams at Ohio State University, 
Rutgers, University of Chicago 
and Roosevelt University. 

AFL-CIO Education Dir. Law- 
rence Rogin said Pragan replaces 
John Cosgrove, who was appointed 
by Pres. Kennedy earlier this year 
as assistant director of the Office of 


Civil & Defense Mobilization. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., NOVEMBER 4, 1961 


In Auto Negotiations: 


UAW, Ch 


Showdown Stage 


Detroit—The Auto Workers and the Chrysler Corp. went to the 
edge of a strike deadline locked in negotiations seeking a settlement 
that would make a walkout of 60,000 Chrysler workers unnecessary. 

Still unsettled as the AFL-CIO News went to press were two 
national non-economic matters described as stubbornly-bargained 


rysler at 


Lima Dailies 
Hit for Veto 
Of Boycott Ads 


Lima, Peru — The refusal of 
four daily newspaper publishers 
here to accept advertising about 
labor’s boycott of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. has been protested by the 
Inter-American Federation of 
Working Newspapermen’s Organ- 
izations. 

Roberto Martinez Merizalde of 
the IAFWNO’s Commission on 
Freedom of the Press told the pub- 
lishers of LaPrensa, Ultima Hora, 
La Cronica and El Comercio that 
their refusal to publish advertise- 
ments submitted by the Intl. Fed- 
eration of Commercial, Clerical & 
Technical Employes is contrary to 
freedom of expression. 

The boycott involved picket- 
ing of the Sears exhibit at the 
Intl. Trade Fair of the Pacific 
in Lima. Sears was chosen as a 
U.S. government representative 
despite a “Don’t Buy Sears” drive 
launched in May 1960 by the 
Retail Clerks and supported by 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council. 
The choice of Sears for the fair 
was denounced specifically by 
the Executive Council. 

The exhibit has been picketed by 
the IFCC & TE, which said in a 
message to Pres. Kennedy, three 
members of his cabinet and to news 
media: “We have no argument with 
the people of the United States” 
and “we like the fair and the U.S. 
exhibition but we protest the choice 
of anti-labor Sears. The U.S. could 
have sent us a company that has a 
better labor record.” 


Pissues—production standards and 
the number of company-paid un- 
ion stewards and committeemen 
representating the UAW inside the 
plant to process grievances. 


Other major issues were set- 
leted in principle—the question 
of insurance, pensions and sup- 
plemental unemployment bene- 
fits, but subcommittees worked 
at drafting language to fit the 
tentative agreement. 

As the climax, of lengthy nego- 
tiations approached, the union 
made a new counterproposal on 
economic issues and served notice 
on management of contract expira- 
tion as of midnight Nov. 2. The 
counterproposal, UAW Pres. Wal- 
ter P. Reuther said, covered wages, 
pensions, insurance and _ jobless 
benefits. 


Local Agreements Pending 

Also up for decision in the hours 
before the strike deadline were local 
supplemental agreements at several 
Chrysler locations. More than 80 
locals at the company’s 88 loca- 
tions had settled earlier. 

Other developments: 


@ UAW workers in seven Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. plants went on 
strike for a new contract, but work- 
ers at eight Allis-Chalmers plants 
agreed to contract extension. 

@ Ford Motor Co. workers have 
“overwhelmingly” ratified the new 
contract between UAW and the 
company, the union announced. It 
said new wage rates will take effect 
in the pay period ending Nov. 12. 

@ A new contract similar to the 
recent Ford and General Motors 
settlements was reached with UAW 
and the Eaton Mfg. Co. for 3,500 
workers at six Michigan and Ohio 
plants, including Eaton’s recently 


acquired Cleveland, O., plant. 


City-Wide Vote Backed 
By New York Teachers 


New York—The United Federation of Teachers has given 


approval of a City Labor Dept. 


proposal that a single collective 


bargaining unit be voted on by all teaching employes and has filed 


for a place on the ballot. 


Two other organizations have announced their intent to seek 


_exclusive bargaining rights for the 
city’s 43,000 teaching employes— 
an unaffiliated local union and the 
Teachers Bargaining Organization, 
representing nine non-union groups. 

“We're going in to win,” said 
UFT Pres. Charles Cogen. “This 
is what we’ve been working for— 
a chance to put New York City 
teachers solidly in the ranks of 
organized labor.” 


City Labor Commissioner Har- 
old A. Felix made the proposal for 
an election to choose one teachers’ 
bargaining agent. He named Prof. 
Nathan P. Feinsinger to preside, 
with Board of Education approval, 
at a public hearing Nov. 3 on the 
proposed election. 


Feinsinger, professor of law at 
the University of Wisconsin, is 
to report back to Felix and the 
School Board on whether any 
valid objection has been voiced. 
Procedures then will be an- 
nounced for an election, prob- 
ably in December, to be con- 
ducted by secret ballot under the 
supervision of the Honest Ballot 
Association and the city. 

The UFT—Local 2 of the Teach- 
ers—staged a short strike a year 
ago this month in protest against 
the former school board’s delay in 
ordering an electton. In June a 


school board referendum in favor 
of collective bargaining. The State 
Legislature in a separate action 
later dismissed the old board and 
ordered Mayor Wagner to appoint 
a new one. 


UNION. NEGOTIATORS credited Under Sec. of Labor W. Willard Wirtz and National Mediation 


Board Chairman Francis C. O’Neill, Jr., with a major role in the settlement of a three-year job 
security dispute between the Railroad Telegraphers and the Southern Pacific Railroad. Pictured outside 
the Labor Dept., where the sessions were held, are: A. O. Olsen, Telegraphers vice president; Wirtz; 
Telegraphers Pres. G. E. Leighty; O’Neill; Lester P. Schoene, the union’s general counsel; N. D. 
Pritchett, union deputy president, and H. D. Smith, general chairman of the union on the Southern 


Pacific. 


>. 


Faster NLRB 
Action Noted 
In Vote Cases 


General Counsel Stuart Rothman 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board has reported a speedup in 
NLRB action on election appeals 
and predicted a “sharp decrease” in 
the time required to conduct repre- 
sentation elections. 


Studies by the 28 NLRB regional 
directors, Rothman said, show that: 


@ Regional offices have cut the 
time required for producing reports 
on election challenges or objections 
from 63.5 days in 1958 to 30.3 days 
in fiscal 1961. 

@ Objections to the conduct of 
elections have been filed in only 8 
percent of all elections held. Of 
these less than one-fourth involved 
allegations of error against board 
agents conducting the elections— 
the lowest number in NLRB his- 
tory. 

@ The number of elections 
climbed from 4,524 in 1958 to 
6,613 in 1961. Of the latter, 
approximately 73 percent result- 
ed from voluntary agreements 
between labor and management 
to proceed to an immediate elec- 
tion without waiting for hearings 
and a decision. 


Rothman’s prediction of a further 
decrease in the time required for 
elections was based, he said, on the 
“increased willingness of parties to 
proceed” to an immediate election 
and the recent delegation of de- 
cision-making powers to the re- 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Jr., of the National Mediation 
Board hailed what they described 
as “a landmark settlement of diffi- 
cult issues.” Goldberg, O’Neill and 
Under Sec. of Labor W. Willard 
Wirtz personally served as media- 
tors in settling the three-year dis- 
pute. 

Cutbacks Limited 


The trail-blazing settlement speci- 
fies that the railroads may not abol- 
ish more than 2 percent of telegra- 
phers’ positions in any year and 
under no conditions may they abol- 
ish jobs in excess of the number of 
vacancies resulting from retirement, 
resignation, death, dismissal or pro- 
motion. No more than five stations 
or “agencies” may be discontinued 
in any year withofit agreement of 
the union. 

Besides guaranteeing full em- 
ployment to all employes on the 
present seniority list, the agree- 
ment guarantees future employes 
at least 60 percent of their reg- 
ular pay for a five-year period if 
their jobs are abolished for any 
reason, The same pay guarantee 
will apply retroactively to most 
employes terminated since April 
25, 1958. 

The 2 percent annual reduction 


of jobs allowed under the agree- 


ment will not begin to take effect 
for several years, since the job base 
on the railroad is set at 1,000 po- 
sitions and there are presently only 
946 telegraphers employed. 
Job reductions resulting from in- 
stallation of centralized traffic con- 
trol systems are not governed by 


gional directors. 


the 2 percent ceiling, but only about 


INSTRUCTORS at AFL-CIO Industrial Engineering Institute, held annually a 
Wisconsin, meet at Allied Industrial Workers’ headquarters in Milwaukee to evaluate last summer’s 
institute and plan for the 1962 session. Left to right are: William O. Kuhl, Boilermakers research 
and education director; Norris Tibbetts, University of Wisconsin School for Workers; Kermit Mead, 
director of Auto Workers Time Study Dept.; Charles Hall of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. 
engineering section; Bertram Gottlieb, AFL-CIO industrial engineer; Russell Allen, IUD educa- 
tion director; George Haglund, School for Workers; Fred Simon, UAW time study engineer, and 


majority of teachers voted in a'Richard Humphreys, AIW educational and research director. 


niversity of 


Rail Telegraphers Win 
Job, Pay Guarantees 


14 positions are expected to be af- 
fected by pending automation plans, 
Telegraphers in these jobs are guar- 
anteed equivalent employment else- 
where on the railroad. 

A special arbitration board was 
set up under the agreement to rule 
on union charges that a number of 
layoffs since 1958 violated the exist- 
ing work scope rule by transferring 
duties of discontinued telegrapher 
jobs to other employes. 

Job security has been a key 
issue in the railroad industry, 
which has seen a sharp, continu- 
ing drop in employment during 
the post-war. era. The -Telegra- -- 
phers and the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association have bat- 
tled through the courts to estab- 
lish the right to strike, if neces- 
sary, over the issue of job protec- 
tion. A Supreme Court decision 
in 1960 established this right by 
holding that a lower court erred 
in enjoining the Telegraphers 
from striking the Chicago & 
North Western Railway, The 
high court reversed the lower 
court’s ruling that the railroad 
was not required to bargain with 
the union over abolition of jobs. 

Senator Republican Leader Ever- 
ett McKinley Dirksen (lIll.) intro- 
duced legislation which would have 
the effect of reversing the court de- 
cision and ban all unions from 
striking for job security, but the 
bill has never been reported out of 
committee. 


Automation’s Woes 
Cited by Vatican 


Halifax, Nova ‘Scotia—The up- 
sets and disruption caused by auto- 
mation should not be borne exclu- 
sively by workers, the Vatican sec- 
retary of state, Amleto Cardinal | 
Cicognani, said in a message to the 
Canadian Social Life Conference 
here. 

The letter, quoting from Pope 
John XXII’s recent encyclical, 
Mater et Magistra, said that the 
negative effects of automation 
should weigh equally, or even 
more heavily, upon the investors 
of capital and upon all members 
of the political community, since 
all these groups benefit from au- 
tomation. It declared that this 
can be brought about more easily 
if organized workers have a voice 
in implementing the changes. 

Cardinal Cicognani called for 
a re-examination of labor-manage- 
ment relations in the light of such 
principles as these: working condi- 
tions must safeguard the physical 
health of workers and their moral 
integrity; wages should be sufficient 
to allow workers to live a truly hu- 


man life. 
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At Last. the Faets 


6 ic SURETY COMPANIES that write bonds protecting organi- 
zations from loss of funds because of dishonesty, theft or em- 
bezzlement by officials and employes are tough-minded, emotionless 
organizations that set fees on the basis of claim experience. 

But when the Landrum-Griffin Act became law in 1959 and 
included a new concept of providing bonds for “faithful discharge” 
of duty by union officials, the surety companies had no claim basis 
to fall back on. So they slapped a 50 percent surtax on existing 
bond rates. : 

The viciows propaganda campaign triggered by anti-union 
forces that led to passage of Landrum-Griffin apparently had 
some effect on the tough-minded surety companies. The surtax 
rate reflected the companies’ “concern” with an unknown factor 
—“faithful discharge”—and the existing anti-union climate. 

Now the surety companies have substituted claim experience for 
unsupported propaganda claims and have reduced the surtax rate 
from 50 to 25 percent. The evidence was ample: not one claim 
under the faithful discharge provision had been filed by the AFL- 
CIO, 122 of its affiliates or its trade and industrial departments. , 

Here, then, is the hard, dollars-and-cents evidence to support 
the AFL-CIO’s oft-repeated declaration that only a tiny minority 
of the tens of thousands of officials and employes of the trade 
union movement are tainted by corruption or dishonesty, and that 
the federation has moved swiftly to eradicate these small traces. 

The documented facts always have great difficulty in catching up 
with the sensationally hurled charges. But here and now is an oppor- 
tunity for the press, radio and TV to help set the record straight. 


Who. Us? 


HE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 
has developed a new technique for reducing friction between 
labor and management—publication of an article declaring that 
“news and propaganda” published in the labor press “is compara- 
ble to that appearing in Socialist and Communist publications.” 
In the presumed interests of industrial peace, the article pub- 
lished in the NAM News declares that the role of the labor press 
is to “play class against class. Create, emphasize and expand 
friction between employer and employe.” The major themes of 
the labor press, says the article, are “to agitate and denounce” 
and especially to “denounce the U. S. economic system and all 
management personnel.” . 

The AFL-CIO News, included in this enlightened analysis of the 
labor press, can only express its condolences to the readers of the 
NAM News for their waste of time and money. They deserve a 
better guide to the second half of the Twentieth Century. 


New Reeord Year 


; fe YEAR 1961 may go down in the record books as the year 
when corporate profits came close to the all-time recorded high 
while about 7 percent of the labor force was unemployed. 

It is likely to be the year when corporate profits before taxes 
will hit about $46 billion amid cries that wage rates must be 
restrained because business is in a “profits squeeze.” 

It will go down in the books also as the year in which business 
and industry clamored for lower corporate taxes and other devices 
to lower their tax payments as “incentive” for investment. 

All in all it will be quite a year, except, of course, for. the 
millions of American workers searching for nonexistent jobs or the 
millions more barely eking out a living on substandard wages. 
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Wrong Boy at the Dike 


Investment in Nation's Future’: © 


The following is excerpted from an address by 
Sen. Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.) to the National 
Reclamation Association at Billings, Mont. 


(y= FEDERAL BUDGET is the most impor- 
tant and pervasive influence in the economic 
life of our nation. For the year which began last 
July 1, it includes expenditures of well over $83 
billion, which will be collected in taxes, or bor- 
rowed. All of us—through our federal govern- 
ment—make up the biggest customer of American 
business. Likewise, we are the biggest employer. 
We either make—or stimulate—more investment 
than any other source. Public expenditure of pub- 
lic funds develops more research and results in 
more discoveries than any other efforts, 

The federal government owes more money to 
more people than any corporation in the coun- 
try. Our budget for this year includes interest 
payments totaling almost $9 billion. And the 
activities of our federal treasury determine the 
interest rates all of us will pay for the use of 
money, 

Most of the budget spending of our federal gov- 
ernment is to cover the cost of current operations 
—such as national defense and general govern- 
ment, including the legislative, judicial and execu- 
tive functions, or for services to special groups. 

These expenditures are properly a charge 
against current income—most of which comes 
from our. taxes. But there are two other groups 
of expenditures which are really investments. 

One is money spent on research—medical, 
technological and military—for example, to 
conquer disease—to develop a better trained 
and skilled labor force—to reduce evaporation 
which takes more water from Western stock- 
water ponds than we use—to better health and 
increase the productivity of our workers, and 
the efficiency of our business. 

The other class of spending which is really in- 


management and wise development of our natural 
resources. Among these are the multipurpose water 
resource developments, the national parks and 
forests. -These are projects—the cost of which 
can be fixed—and which return a profit over their 
lifetime. 

We hear so many charges today that we are 
saddling our children and grandchildren with a 
monumental debt. When I turn over to my son 
the insurance policy I took out for him many 


years ago, | am not handing him a debt, although 
he will pick up the premiums. I am handing him 


vestment includes the money spent on the proper . 


Sen. Metcalf Urges Separate 
Budget for Capital Projects 


an asset. And Yellowtail and Hoover Dams also 
will be assets to our children and grandchildren. 
I’m not looking for a free ride at my grandfather’s 
expense—and my grandchildren can’t expect one 
at mine. 


SO I SUPPORT a separate—or capital—budget . 


which would include investment in our nation’s 
future. Experts tell me that one-third of today’s 
budget total is investment. Adoption of a capital 
budget would thus reduce the $83 billion levy on 
our present taxable wealth to its true level of $60 
billion. The capital—or long-range investment— 
budget would include $23 billion worth of projects 
more than paying for themselves—and which our 
people through their elected representatives had 
determined to be wise, desirable, and in the public 
interest. : 

In addition, we should work out some modern 
way to finance federal investments which return 
a profit to us taxpayers. An answer may be 
revenue bonds together with a share of earnings 
—or an interest rate which repays the federal 
government’s cost of borrowing money, as in 
the case of REA loans. 

Such a proposal is equitable. It offers a tax 
reduction of at least one-fourth. It would enable 
us to get on with the big job of development for 
the future. 
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Morgan Says: 


By Edward P. Morgan 
(This column is excerpted from the _ nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through Friday 
at 7 p.m. EST.) 


ime THE RUSSIANS really gone mad? The 
probable answer is no, that what the world 
has been witnessing since Khrushchev arrogantly 
renewed nuclear testing right in the middle of the 
Belgrade conference of neutrals, is a shift to a 
scare line. With super-bomb bursts following the 
angry bluster on Berlin, 
the Kremlin seems now 
in the "60s to be playing 
on the fears of mankind 
rather than trying to woo 
world opinion as it did 
for a while, though mix- 
ing threats with blandish- 
ments, in the late °50s. 
One administration offi- 
cial describes this new 
Soviet attitude as one of 
“calculated irrationality.” 
The Russians are not 
really crazy, he believes, but they probably want 
to be felt capable of doing anything. 

There are some disturbing indications that this 
pressure is having precisely the calculated effect 
on the neutrals. In Europe the other day an 


Morgan 


said to him very earnestly: “The Russians are 
crazy enough to blow us all up. Something has to 
be done to stop them; you Americans are just 
going to have to make concessions.” 

This Casper Milquetoast approach abroad 
does not make life for the Kennedy Adminis- 
tration any easier. On the other extreme, the 
aggressively radical right here at home con- 
tinues to make matters equally difficult, with 
demands for no concessions under virtually any 
circumstances. This does not leave the White 
House and the State Dept. very much room. 

The latest ammunition furnished the domestic 
right-wing came from Gen. James Van Fleet, a 
courageous veteran of field and guerrilla warfare 
against the Communists in Greece and Korea, but 
who sOmetimes shows more impetuousness than 
wise restraint in doing battle with official policy. 

At a small gathering of state officials and busi- 
ness teaders in Lakeland, Fla., Van Fleet dis- 
patchied his prepared remarks in 10 minutes and 
then volunteered the judgment that Laos was lost, 
Berlim was lost and Adlai Stevenson should have 
been fired as our U.N. ambassador because he 
allegedly persuaded the President to withdraw air 
cover for last April’s Cuban invasion, which ended 
in such tragic and humiliating disaster. (Both 


William L. Batt, Jr., 


Indian official drew an American official aside and - 


True View from the Kremlin 
May Explain New Scare Line 


Stevenson’s office and the White House have pre- 
viously denied that he had any such hand in those 
operations.) 


Van Fleet asked not to be quoted on these 
matters but he did not put them off the record 
and a reporter for the Tampa Tribune’ present 
picked them. up. 

(Editor’s Note: Van Fleet has retracted and 
apologized for his statements about Stevenson. In 
a telegram to Stevenson, Van Fleet acknowledged 
his “information . . . regarding Cuba was evi- 
dently erronéous.”) - 

So far the administration hasn’t concerned itself 
enough. publicly with the task of immobilizing 
such charges, but in a recent speech at Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., the Assistant Sec. of State for Intl. 
Organization Affairs, Harlan Cleveland, who 
works closely with Adlai Stevenson at the UN, 
made a brilliant stab at it. 


TO PUT IN SHARPER perspective the lop- 
sided view that the Communists are implacably 
pursuing, with one uninterrupted success after 
another, a “master plan” of world - domination, 
Cleveland said that a “true view from the Krem- 
lin would show: troubles with China... a ‘cancer’ 
in the satellites . . . no sale on ideology . . . Com- 
munist parties doing less business . . . neutrals 
refusing to be bought by arms and dams... 
capitalism not behaving according to the Commu- 
nist book . . . the western alliance refusing to 
crumble ... western Europe getting together . . 
regional associations popping up elsewhere .. . 
the United Nations acquiring a capacity to act in 
the name of a world community . .. and the hard- 
line boys right in the Kremlin muttering about 
people who are ‘soft on capitalism’.” It’s enough, 
Cleveland observed wryly, to make a Communist 
try terror as a policy. 


As for our side, he asked Americans to re- 
member that the U.S. manages the hard busi- 
ness of living in free alliance with other sover- 
eign states, which the Soviet Union cannot; 
that we can submit to disarmament in a world 
in which the rule of force is subjected to the 
rule of law, which the Soviet Union cannot; that 
we can live with the Charter of the United 
Nations, which the Soviet Union cannot; that 
we can cooperate and accomodate and compro- 
mise and identify our own national interests 
with the interests of most other countries, which 
the Soviet Union cannot do either. 


This picture is a far cry from that reflected by 
the softies of the far left or the non-convertible 
hardtops of the radical right, and since, with some 
qualifications, it is a balanced picture. It is more 
than a pity that Pres. Kennedy himself has not so 
far given more personal attention to projecting it. 


Area Redevelopment Chief Supports 


Broad Vocational Retraining Plan 


Enactment of the Kennedy Administration’s broad program for vocational retraining of jobless 
workers would be “an enormous contribution” to the reduction of chronic unemployment, the head 
of the Area Redevelopment Administration has declared. 

ARA administrator, said the ARA itself has provided “a tool” to help create 
new jobs, and thus reduce joblessness, by enlisting the resources of communities, states and private 


enterprise. 


But the ARA’s provisions for 
retraining workers in new skills 
are comparatively limited, he 
noted in an interview on As We 
See It, the AFL-CIO’s weekly 
public service program broadcast 
by the ABC radio network. 

“Many of these workers, for ex- : 
ample, are located in large cities,” 
Batt observed, “and our program 
touches only three or four large |i 
cities. The Kennedy program [in-|} 
corporated in bills ‘sponsored by 
Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.) and 
Rep. Elmer J. Holland (D-Pa.)] 
would make an unemployed worker 
eligible no matter where he lives. 
It has more muscle in it. Where we 
have only $14 million (for retrain- 
ing), it provides some $600 million 
over a period of years.” 

He said the program deserves 
“top priority” in the next session 
of Congress. The Senate passed 
‘the Clark bill this year and the 
house Labor Committee reported 


out the Holland bill, but further ac- 
tion was delayed by the House 
Rules Committee. 


As for Sen. Clark’s bill calling for 
an emergency program of aid for 
public works, Batt said: “I am a 
great believer in being set up and 
ready to go in the acceleration of 
public works.” 

In answer to criticism that the 
Area Redevelopment Administra- 

_ tion was set up by Congress five 
months ago but so far has had 
little effect on unemployment, 
the ARA administrator pointed 
out that the first appropriations 
under the act did not become 
available until Sept. 30 and that 
‘development plans must originate 
with local communities. 

“We are nevertheless amazed that 
of the 660 areas designated as 
eligible because of heavy and long- 
standing unemployment, 43 percent 
have taken steps to organize them- 
selves into representative com- 
munity committees and have sub- 
mitted through their states overall 
economic development plans,” Batt 
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THE inset = 7 will give PE fos observers their first 
indication since the presidential election last year of the compara- 
tive strength of the Democratic and Republican parties. 

There are major tests in New York, New Jersey and Tex4s—all 
of them key states. There is also a handful of statewide contests 
elsewhere and local officials will be chosen by some 700 municipali- 
ties scattered over 45 states. The results of such municipal elec- 
tions, if one party shows general gains, frequently forecast a trend 
that may be repeated at congressional elections thereafter. 

The general observation in advance is that Democrats in New 
York, New Jersey and Texas are very sharply challenged. The 
polls indicate that Pres. Kennedy’s personal charm for the voters 
is strong and that his popularity has steadily risen, but this is by 
no means the same as saying that party strength has risen. 

There are local and personal factors in each of the major races 
that make the results unpredictable. They will undoubtedly effect 
the future of both the Republican and Democratic parties.. 

* * * 

IN NEW YORK CITY, the Republicans have not yet come to the 
place of anticipating that their candidate for mayor, State Atty. Gen. 
Louis J. Lefkowitz, will actually beat Democrat Robert F. Wagner, 
who is seeking re-election to a third term. But they do not consider 
it impossible that the Wagner vote will be so sharply cut by the 
independent candidacy of City Controller Lawrence E. Gerosa that 
Lefkowitz might squeeze in. 

The Republican objective, in any case, is to slash any Wagner 
plurality far below the usual overwhelming margin Democratic 
candidates have in the city. This, they consider, would further 
dim Democratic prestige—already badly sullied by school and 
construction scandals and by a bitter feud between Wagner and 
the old-line party leaders. 

For Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, the Republican who plans to win 
re-election next year and use the strong New York State base in a 
major drive for the GOP presidential nomination in 1964, the situa- 
tion could not have eerenpee oe mepery. 


IN JERSEY, former Labor is James P. Mitchell is hoping to 
take over the state for the Republicans by winning the governorship 
in a race against Democrat Richard P. Hughes. Mitchetl has the ad- 
vantage of national stature and the support of a party apparently 
unified after a bitter primary. Democrats say the “gap” is closing 
and they called in Pres. Kennedy to speak in behalf of Hughes. 

. Mitchell in the past has been a supporter of Richard M. Nixon 


would not be hard to think of him as shifting to Rockefeller. 
In Texas, the real question is whether anti-liberal elements of 
the state Democratic Party will continue. their trend toward the 
Republican Party. 
The Democratic candidate for Congress in a special election 
in the San Antonio district, State Sen. Henry B, Gonzales, is a 
liberal who normally carries his county by large majorities. He 
ise hotly challenged now by a conservative Republican, John 
Goode, who is getting the full support of national GOP conserva- 
tive leaders. A victory for Goode would give impetus to the 
Republican effort to build a strong base in the state. 
There is a special congressional election in Louisiana, too. It 
pits two announced conservatives against each other—Republican 
Charlton H. Lyons and Democrat Joseph D. Waggoner. 


is an oilman who says he thinks like Sen. Barry Goldwater. Wag- 


| goner is a former president of his local Citizens Council, a segrega- 


tionist group. 
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“1 understand you got a fatal dose of radiation, Eadrow, and I 
, want you to know I’m putting you in for a raise!” 


in Republican presidential politics but if he becomes governor it~ 


Lyons . 
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CORNERSTONE IS LAID for Labor Unit at Rutgers University 


Institute of Management & Labor Relations. 
are AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler (left) and Lewis 
M. Hermann, chairman of the Building Committee and vice pres- 
ident of the New Jersey State AFL-CIO. Others are Nicholas 
Szilazzi, Local 35 of the Bricklayers, mason foreman for the gen- 
eral contractor; Dr. Ernest E. McMahon, director of the institute; 


and Pres. Frank William of the 


cutters, who inscribed the cornerstone. 


Schnitzler Bids Rutgers 
Probe Automation Field 


New Brunswick, N. J.—Rutgers University, which pioneered 30 
years ago by establishing an Institute of Management and Labor 
Relations, could take the lead again by studying the problems 
brought by automation, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler 
said here at a cornerstone laying for the labor unit of the institute. 


Shown with trowels 


New Jersey local of the Stone- 


Saying that labor has consistently$ 


supported a broad program of fed- 
eral aid to education and will urge 
Congress to enact an aid to educa- 
tion bill as its first order of busi- 
ness next January, Schnitzler said 
education should be a_ civilizing 
process. 

“We believe that in general the 
schools should teach our children 
that there is no virtue in poverty, 
no morality in oppression of the 
weak by the strong, no justice in 
segregation, no comfort in piling up 
surpluses” while the people of other 
nations suffer, he said. 

Schnitzler told his audience 
that Rutgers could “devote itself 
to a special project which is be- 
coming of increasing concern to 
both employers and workers— 
the problems of automation, the 
wholesale displacement of human 
beings by machines.” 

The notion that an employer has 
no responsibility to workers left 
high and dry by automation will 
not bear analysis, he said. 

“With education and understand- 
ing of the problem, I am positive 
that the transition can be worked 
out in an orderly way without need- 
less suffering” and by giving dis- 
placed workers an opportunity for 
training for other jobs. 


Answers Needed 


Schnitzler advised workers and 
businessmen to stop blaming their 
troubles on government, and to help 
find the answers to educational 
shortcomings such as these: 

Half of the top third of high 
school graduates do not go to col- 
lege because their families cannot 
afford to send them; classrooms are 
in short supply, teachers’ salaries 
are inadequate, and there is a short- 


Sayen to Leave 


ALPA Presidency 


C. N. Sayen, who has headed the 
Air Line Pilots since 1951, has 
notified the union’s board of direc- 
tors that he desires to be relieved 
of the presidency of the union. 

Sayen, asked to be relieved “in 
the near future” but not later than 
November, 1962, the date of the 
next scheduled meeting of the 
union’s governing body. He said 
his decision was due to “personal 
reasons.” He was re-elected last 
year to a term of office expiring 
in 1964, 


age of scientists, engineers and 
money for creative research. 


Funds for the erection of the 
institute’s new labor unit were 
contributed, the speaker said, by 
the William Green Memorial 
Fund, the AFL-CIO, its affiliated 
international unions and _ their 
New Jersey subordinate bodies. 


Among others who participated 
in the program were Vice Pres. 
Lewis M. Herrman of the New Jer- 
sey State AFL-CIO, and Pres. 
Frank Williams of the Stonecutters’ 
New Jersey local. 


Major Health Insurance 


Gains in URW Pact 


Akron—The Rubber Workers 
have hailed as a “major break- 
through” for the union a new agree- 
ment between URW Locai 76 and 
A. Schulman, Inc., providing up to 
730 days of hospital care in a semi- 
private room for employes, retirees 
and their dependents. 

A $450 maximum surgical fee 
schedule also is provided. During 
hospitalization $15 is paid for the 
first day visit of the doctor and $5 
per day for each visit up to 119 
days. The previous contract had 


Against Conservative Attack : 


MSU President Upholds Role 


Of Labor Relations Center 


East Lansing, Mich.—The Labor & Industrial Relations Center of Michigan State University here 
‘ has apparently emerged unharmed from a Republican-sponsored hostile legislative investigation. 

State Sen. Lynn O. Francis (R), a member of the John Birch Society, has concluded public hear- 
| ings on his contention that the center is being operated improperly because it is serving labor as well 
'as management and industry. He gained only repudiations of his thesis. 


Francis has given no indi- 


heads might be expected to report. 
The probe was touched off 
when the Booth newspapers, a 
conservative Michigan chain, 
‘printed a series of articles in 
which it cited charges of “imbal- 
ance” at the center in favor of 
organized labor and against busi- 
ness. Francis was quoted as 
charging a film the center pro- 
duced on the organization and 
purpose of the AFL-CIO was 
“propaganda” in favor of union- 
ism and against industry. 

The film was in essence the story 
of the Michigan State AFL-CIO, 
according to August Scholle, presi- 
dent of the state body, and Jack 
Stieber, director of the center. The 
State AFL-CIO paid half the $7,000 
cost. ; 

Origin of Charges 

Charles P. Rogers, management 
representative at the center, called 
the film “unnecessary” and said the 
center’s program was “unrealistic” 
because it “tries to limit services to 
management” while “labor is com- 
pletely free to do what it wants.” 


The major defense of the cen- 
ter came from Jolin A. Hannah, 
MSU president and a Republi- 
can. He emphasized that the 
testimony he and members of the 
center staff gave was on a volun- 
tary basis, since the Michigan 
constitution gives an_ elected 
board of trustees authority over 
the university—not the legisla- 
ture. 

Hannah, who was forced to wait 
through two days before being al- 
lowed to give his testimony, called 
the establishment of the center in 
1955 a “natural if belated deyelop- 
ment” of the university in line with 
the original intent of the Morrill 
Act designating the former Michi- 
gan Agricultural College as a land 
grant college under the federal act 
signed by Pres. Abraham Lincoln. 

The trustees who authorized the 
center did not include a single labor 
man. Yet they acted, the MSU 
president said, because they real- 
ized that “our activities in the in- 
dustrial field were not properly co- 
ordinated and that we should ex- 
pand those activities in view of the 
history of industrial development 
in Michigan and our obligation to 
contribute . . . to the improvement 
of labor-management relations.” 

“If your committee is inter- 
ested,” he said, “in learning 
whether MSU as a whole has 


lesser benefits. 


a week for six weeks. 


URW Renews College 


Program for Members 


Akron, O.—Seven special courses designed to meet the needs of 
Rubber Workers are being offered in the fourth “Chance to Learn” 
series set up by the international union and the University of Akron. 

The series opens the week of Nov. 6 with each class meeting once 


balanced its services to labor 


.. 


Six classes are offered between 
3 and 5 p. m.—basic economic 
ideas, improved English, practical 
politics, social psychology, par- 
liamentary procedure and 
“America in Crisis.” A_ basic 
speech course will be held both 
afternoon and evenings. 

The courses, which have Univer- 
sity of Akron faculty members 
among the instructors, are designed 
to give union members the chance 
to improve themselves as individ- 
uals and as active members of their 
locals. 

“We are happy to continue this 
joint URW-Akron.. University edu- 


cation program which is fast becom- 


ing a tradition in the Akron area,” 
said URW Pres. George Burdon. 
“This type of program helps to build 
better citizens and better-informed 
leaders in both the union and the 
community.” 

Dr. Norman P. Auburn, pres- 
ident of the university, said the 
school is “very pleased at this 
evidence of cooperative educa- 
tional planning.” 

“We hope that this current effort 
will prove to be the forerunner of 
additional and more extensive pro- 
grams which will prove valuable to 
the working men and women of 


‘cation of when the committee he? 


unions with comparable services 
to industrial management, then I 
most respectfully submit that it 
must look at the entire univer- 
sity, and not just at the Labor & 
Industrial Relations Center. 

“The finding, I am _ confident, 
would be that services to manage- 
ment far outnumber and outweigh 
services to labor unions.” 


Serves People 

He maintained the center was 
“wisely conceived” in keeping with 
the university’s relations to all the 
people of Michigan, reminding 
Francis and his committee that the 
people established the university it- 
self “to serve their needs as they de- 
veloped and were identified.” 

“It is supported by the tax dol- 
lars of all of the people of Michi- 


gan, rich and poor alike—farmers, 


factory workers, businessmen, shop- 
keepers, teachers—all of those who 
go to make up our complex so- 
ciety,” Hannah said. 


“Its obligation is to all of 
them, not to one segment or an- 
other. It is faithful to that obli- 
gation. I have confidence thai 
this committee will come to the 
same conclusion.” 


Rogers, whose replacement in 
the center’s management post had 
been talked about for some time, 
was relieved before the hearings 
opened and has been reassigned by 
the university, where he has tenure, 
Meantime he began touring Michi- 
gan with the controversial film and 
lecturing to conservative groups 
about what he continues to term 
is the labor-management center's 
“unbalance.” 


Delaware Labor Asks 
Better State Laws 


Wilmington—The Delaware State AFL-CIO, pressing the legis- 
lature hard for reapportionment and other law reforms, has adopted 
a 10-point legislative program at its annual convention here, and 
has set up finance and policy committees to recommend a plan for 
raising funds needed to support the program. 


25 resolutions and instructed com- 
mittees to study a proposal that all 
affiliated locals contribute $1 per 
member per year either by the 
donation of individual members or 
upon authorization by the local. 
The delegates elected 19 execu- 
tive board members for a two-year 
term, and gave a standing ovation 
to Sen. J. Caleb Boggs (R-Del.), 
who was elected with labor support 
last year over former Sen. J. Allen 
Frear, Jr., conservative Democrat. 


Council Pres. Clement J. Le- 
mon introduced Boggs as “one 
who has supported more pro- 
gressive legislation in a few 
months than his predecessor had 
in 12 years.” 


Boggs told the delegates that he 
was “happy to be classified as a 
friend of organized labor” and said 
that, as a man with a long memory, 
he would remember that he would 
not have been elected except for 
the hard work of his labor support- 
ers. 

The convention called on the 
legislature, at an expected special 
session this year or the regular 
session next year, to achieve some 
or all of the following objectives: 


@ Establish a state Dept. of 
Labor. 
@ Reapportion the legislative 


districts to provide fairer represen- 
tation than the present act of 1897 
under which 17 percent of the 
voters can elect a majority in the 
state House and about 21 percent 
in the Senate. 


@ Improve the workmen’s com- 
pensation law for injured workers, 
their wives, and thildren under 18. 

@ Extend unemployment insur- 
ance benefits from 26 weeks to a 
39-week maximum and repeal un- 
fair disqualifications. 


@ Amend the state constitution 
to provide for initiative and refer- 
endum procedures, and call for a 
constitutional convention. 

@ Enact a fair labor standards 
law with a state minimum wage, 
and overtime after a specified num- 
ber of hours. 

The program also calls for en- 
actment of a state Davis-Bacon pre- 
vailing wage law to prohibit sub- 


our community,” he said. 


The convention voted support fory 


tion projects, comprehensive con- 
sumer protection laws, a state civil 
service law protecting state em- 
ployes, and an increase in state 
assistance to the aged, the disabled, 
and dependent children. 


Delegates urged that the State 
AFL-CIO appeal to the courts 
for a fair reapportionment law if 
‘the legislature does not act soon. 


MCA Accepts 
Actors’ Policy 


On Agency 


Hollywood, Calif—Music Cor- 
poration of America has agreed 
with the Screen Actors Guild to 
end either its agency business or its 
film production before the 1962 
fall television season. 

The agreement is in keeping 
with a recent announcement by 
SAG that after next Jan. 1 it 
would no longer grant or renew 
any waivers of its regulations 
barring an agency from function- 
ing as a producer. The regula- 
tions were designed to avoid a 
conflict between an agent’s inter- 
ests as a producer (the employer) 
and his interests as an agent rep- 
resenting actors (the employes). 

SAG waived the regulations in a 
number of cases starting in 1952 to 
encourage and promote television 
film production and thus create em- 
ployment opportunities for its mem- 
bers at a time when motion picture 
production had fallen off. « 

The Guild now finds that the 


purpose and are no longer justified. 


SAG’s board of directors, in a 
special letter to all members, said 
it “believes it to be a foregone 
conclusion that MCA will sur- 
render the agency franchise and 
maintain and probably expand 
" production activities.” 

The board said MCA would be 
permitted to prepare for theatrical 
production during the transition 
period, although no actual produc- 
tion may take place. When MCA 
terminates its agency business, all 
agency contracts it then has in ef- 
fect will be automatically cancelled, 


standard wages on public construc- 


the board said. 


waivers have accomplished their . 
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Is Thinking Dangerous? 


‘Rational’ Consumer 
Disturbs Marketers 


The trouble with Price-conscious housewives and consumer repre- 
sentatives seeking legislation against deceptive packages and labels 
on foods and household products is that they are trying to be 


rational. 


At least that’s what, one industry witness asserted as a Senate 


subcommittee resumed hearings on® 


packaging and labeling. 

Louis Cheskin, head of a Chi- 
cago marketing research firm, 
warned that the “dangerous 
thinking” exhibited by consumer 
spokesmen could give modern 
society a collective nervous 
breakdown and push civilization 
back to the 11th Century. 


He explained patiently to the 
subcommittee, with Sen. Philip A. 
Hart (D-Mich.) presiding, that 


“emotional, irrational factors play [ 


major roles in the buying of con- 
sumer products.” Some 90 per- 
cent of all purchases, Cheskin es- 
timated, “are for the purpose of 
meeting psychological needs.” 


All in the Mind? 


Such “psychological _ satisfac- 
tions,” he declared, are “necessary 
for the individual to maintain emo- 
tional stability and mental health in 
a highly-developed industrial soci- 
ety. Our entire social structure,” 
he* warned, “depends on the mass 
production of psychologicaily satis- 
fying products.” 


Warning Congress not to med- 
die in esoteric fields, Cheskin in- 
‘dicated that to require such sug- 
gested measures as printing the 
weight of a product on the front 
of.a soap carton or food can 
would “mutilate the psychological 
appeal of the package.” 


Although none of the consumer 
witnesses at an earlier hearing in 
June had suggested eliminating re- 
frigators or motor cars, Cheskin 


spoke out strongly against any such} 


idea. . 
‘Chaos Would Reign’ 
“What would happen to the 
American people if automobiles and 
refrigerators suddenly disappeared?” 
he asked. Answering his own ques- 
tion, he declared: 


“Our men and women would not |- 


be as rational as they are now. Most 
would behave in an antisocial man- 
ner... Chaos would reign.” 


W. J. Faison, told the subcom- 
mittee that the problem “is not 
that the consumer is being cheat- 
ed,” but mostly “one of commu- 
nication.” He said his studies 
have shown that congumers would 
prefer to have the quantity of 
food in a package decreased rath- 
er than have the price raised, that 
they are more concerned with 
convenience than with price. If 
people really wanted to save 
money, he suggested they could - 
make their own bread and cakes 
instead of buying pre-baked 
breads and cake mixes. 


manager for the consumer-owned 
Greenbelt Co-Op stores, said’ the 
problem was one of deception and 
not psychology. 


He cited two packages of cake 
mixes, one 20 percent larger in size 
than the other. The smaller pack- 
age, he said, actually contains more 
cake mix than the larger. 


Looks Deceive ° 


While the standard size for catsup 
has been for many years a 14-ounce 
bottle, “recently we have noticed 
bottles which look approximately 
the same but contain two ounces 
less.” 

A cookie package, reduced in 
content but in the same-sized car- 
ton, has a label that “could well 
come equipped with a magnifying 
glass so that the consumer could 
note the new weight,” Lefever de- 
iclared. _ Pe eee ; 

Dog food, he added, tradition- 
ally comes in 16-ounce cans but 
“upon checking recently, we no- 
ticed that some of these cans are 
becoming 15.5, 15 and even 14.5 
ounce cans.” Two “giant” size 
package of detergents are in iden- 
tical size boxes, the co-op official 
said, but one contains 33 percent 
less net weight. 

He urged an amendment to the 
Food & Drug Act to permit the 
Secretary of Health, Education & 
Welfare to issue regulations stand- 


Another packaging researcher, 


Civic Leaders Assail 
Ontario Strike Ruling 


Toronto—Civic and political 


to those of labor in a surge of protests against a magistrate’s ruling 
that Ontario laws contain no guarantee of labor’s right to strike. 

The ruling came from Magistrate Thomas Elmore, who dismissed 
two charges brought by Local 299, Hotel & Restaurant Employes, 


ardizing the size of containers. 


leaders have added their voices 


against the Royal York Hotel. EI- 
more acknowledged that the union 
had complied wtih every pre-strike 
step required in the Ontario Labor 
Act but held that the act contains 
no specific section giving workers 
a protected right to strike after 
completion of such procedures. 


Local 299 suffered another 
jolt, and cries of protest were 
renewed when an Unemployment 
Insurance Commission claims of- 
ficer turned down a union test 
application for jobless benefits, 
The case will be appealed toe a 
board of referees and, if neces- 

_ sary, to an umpire in Ottawa. 


The workers have been on strike 
at the Royal York, owned by the 
Canadian. Pacific Railroad, for six 
months. The hotel management 
ordered the strikers to return to 
work on the hotel’s terms or be dis- 
charged. It later fired them and it 
was this firing that the union car- 
ried to magistrate’s court. 


The ruling will be appealed. 


Meanwhile several agencies have 
called for an amendment to give 
workers the right to engage in a 
lawful strike. These include of- 
ficers of the New Democratic 
Party, Pres. David Archer of the 
Ontario Federation of Labor, 
Pres. William Jenoves of the To- 
ronto Labor Council, Assistant 
Director Eamon Park of the 
Steelworkers, and Chairman J. 
Sidney Midanik of the Toronto 
Civil Liberties Committee. 

A. R. Johnstone, Canadian vice 
president of the striking union, 
said the ruling had made the strik- 
ers more determined than ever to 
win their fight. 


Prof. Commager Joins 
UAW Review Board 


Detroit—Henry Steele Com- 
mager, professor of history and 
American studies at Amherst Col- 
lege, has accepted appointment to 
the Auto Workers’ Public Review 
Board, UAW Pres. Walter P. Reu- 


‘THE METHOD’ was brought from Broadway to the union hall when a group of Office Employes 


enacted a typical white collar organizing situation before the OEIU’s Northeastern Organizational 


Moore, right, actor-director and editor of 


direction. 


° 


Don Lefever, merchandising Conference in New York. Here the cast discusses the scenario of its 35-minute playlet with Dick 
Equity Magazine, who provided professional guidanee and 


INMU Pension, 
Severance 


Benefits Up 


New York—Two benefits for 
seamen growing out of 1961 con- 
tract negotiations between the 
Maritime Union and deep sea ship- 
ping companies—a new severance 
pay plan and increased pension pay- 
ments—have been put into effect 
here. 

The severance pay plan, giving 
seamen wages of from 15 to 80 
days if their ship is laid up more 
than” 90™days;>-the ‘complement is 
reduced. or.the ship-—is-lost, sold or 
transferred, was approved by trus- 
tees of the jointly-administered 
NMU Employment Security Plan. 
It is financed by an employer con- 
tribution of 25 cents per man per 
day. 

NMU Pres. Joseph Curran and 
Pres. Ralph E. Casey of the 
American Merchant Marine In- 
stitute also announced changes in 
the NMU pension and welfare 
programs: 

@ Effective Nov. 1, 1961, re- 
tired seamen receive a 25 percent 
increase in pension benefits to bring 
their normal monthly pension to 
$125 plus social security payments. 

@ Effective Oct. 1, 1961, surgi- 
cal hospitalization benefits for de- 
pendents of seamen were increased. 

The higher benefits were ap- 
proved by 12 union-management 
trustees on the basis of an increase 
of 50 cents per man per day in 
employer contributions effective last 
June 16. The agreement was 
reached by the 40,000-member un- 
ion and 74 companies operating 
590 deep sea vessels. 


*°61 Raises Won by 
2.4 Million to Date 


slated to get wage increases under 
major union contracts negotiated in 
the first nine months of 1961, the 
U.S. Dept. of Labor has reported. 


Not included, however, were set- 
tlements in construction, the service 
trades, finance, or those involving 
fewer than 1,000 workers. 

The settlements left rates un- 
changed for an additional 200,000 
workers and reduced for about 
17,000. Most workers whose rates 
were not raised gained benefits 
from pension and insurance im- 
provements and other supplemental 
benefits. 

The most common wage increases 
were between 1.5 and 3 percent, 
the department’s Bureau of Labor 


’ About 2.4 million workers are’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 

site for its first meeting. The com- 
mittee then joined with a group 
called Oklahomans for Right-to- 
Work to lay plans for an initiative 
petition drive announced to begin 
Jan. 15. 


Len Yarborough, executive 
vice president of the State AFL- 
CIO, blasted the drive as “a dis- 
ruptive effort by people who are 
not residents of Oklahoma to de- 
stroy 54 years ef good tabor-~ 
management relations” in the 
state. 


Yarborough pointed out that only 
one of the CofC committee mem- 
bers is from Oklahoma. He is Rob- 
ert H. Spahn, production manager 
of the company which publishes 
Oklahoma City’s only daily news- 
papers and which forced out the 
Typographers and other printing 
trade unions. 

The State AFL-CIO, denouncing 
the “importation of union busters,” 
also pointed out that the two key 
speakers at the statewide “right-to- 
work” conference were both Texans 
—Howard Jensen, vice president of 
the Lone Star Steel Co. and a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce 
committee, and Desmond A. Barry, 
president of Galveston Truck Lines. 


The petition drive followed a 
sharp defeat for the “work” forces 
earlier this year in the state legisla- 
ture, where proponents failed in 
repeated attempts to force bills pro- 
hibiting union shop agreements out 
of committee. 

The “right to work” group will 
have 90 days after filing an initia- 
tive petition with the Secretary of 
State to collect approximately 136,- 
000 signatures required by law to 
get the proposal on the ballot. The 
group announced that it will seek 
250,000 signatures during the pe- 
riod beginning Jan. 15. 


Meanwhile the State AFL-CIO 
has filed a $100,000 damage suit and 
injunction petition against Okla- 
homans for Right-to-Work, Inc. 

The libel suit, filed in Okla- 
homa County District Court, 
charged the “right-to-work” group 
with falsely stating in its news- 
letter that all union members in 


the state had been ordered to pay 
an extra $1 a month to fight 
“right-to-work” legislation. 
State AFL‘CIO Pres. Roy Till- 
man charged that the statement was 


ther has announced. 


Statistics said. 


Oklahoma Labor Fights 
‘W ork’ Petition Drive 


hatred and misunderstanding of 
citizens of Oklahoma.” ‘The State 
AFL-CIO also asked the court to 
enjoin the ‘“‘right-to-work” pro- 
moters from circulating “slander- 
ous” literature and from “intimi- 
dating” business in money-raising 
efforts. 

A drumfire of editorial support 
for “right-to-work” has already 
begun from the state’s tradition- 
ally conservative and anti-labor.«. 
MEWSPAPers....... - Velaiaitied 

The “right-to-work” group’s 
newsletter says its efforts have- 
“been blessed with a favorable 
press. Our files bulge with news 
clippings, letters to the editor and 
trenchant editorial comment from 
the grassroots press.” 


NLRB Upholds 
Bethlehem in 
Shipyard Case 


The National Labor Relations 
Board has ruled that Bethlehem 
Steel’s Shipbuilding Division was 
not guilty of unfair labor practices 
except on one minor point, when 
it repudiated long-standing contract 
terms in negotiating a new contract 
with two unions in 1959 and un- 
ilaterally instituted new work rules, 

The company a year later with- 
drew its unilateral rules and the 
workers returned to their jobs with 
wage improvements and other pro- 
tections. 

In the meantime, the com- 
pany’s attitude had resulted in a 
152-day strike by 17,000 mem- 
bers of the Shipbuilding Work- 
ers and 1,000 members of Tech- 
nical Engineers Local 151. There 
was no evidence of “anti-union 
animus” in the company’s re- 
fusal to yield, however, the board 
said in upholding the rulings of 
a trial examiner who said both 
the company and the union bar- 
gained stubbornly. 

The board found that the man- 
agement of Bethlehem’s eight East 
Coast shipyards did commit an un- 
fair practice when it insisted on a 
contract clause requiring the signa- 
ture of employes on grievances, and 
ordered it to desist. 

Shipbuilders Pres. John J. Gro- 
gan said the decision was “startling” 


“calculated to arouse the prejudice, 


and lawyers will review it. 
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Rally Hears Messages: 


Berlin Labor Hailed 
By Kennedy, Meany 


Berlin, Germany—Warm expre 


unionists of West Germany were 
of the Electrical, Radio & Machi 
Oct. 27 in Free Berlin. 


ssions of support from Pres. John |) 
F. Kennedy and AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany for the trade 


carried by Pres. James B. Carey 
ne Workers to a Jabor rally here 


Carey represented the AFL-CIO$ 
at a mass meeting sponsored by the 
Federation of German Trade 
Unions in connection with a visit 
of 20 executive board members of 
the Intl.- Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. The ICFTU board 
members came to show their sup- 
port of West German labor in the 
face of the Soviet wall that cuts the 
city in half, and to gather first-hand 
information on the dangers the wall 
creates. 

Meany said in his message that 
Berlin is the focal point of a 
worldwide crisis because here 
“the Soviet enemy of human free- 
dom and peace is concentrating 
his heaviest forces of assault and 
aggression.” More than ever be- 
fore, he declared, “American 
labor stands solidly with free Ber- 
lin and the Federal German Re- 
public devoted to democracy, 
human well-being and peace.” 

U.S. workers have “the warmest 
sympathy with the people of the 
Soviet Zone of Germany and with 


Union Bonding 
Costs Cut—No 


‘Claims Filed 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Schnitzler and a committee of 
AFL-CIO secretary-treasurers, 
agreed that the heavy charge im- 
posed had not been justified on the 
basis of experience and should be 
reduced. The reduction was effec- 
tive as of Oct. 4 (Oct. 8 in Texas) 
and proportional refunds will be 
made at the next premium anni- 
versary date of coverage. 


Schnitzler said in his report 
that the reduction in rates is 
added evidence that “there is no 
justification for the continued 
imposition of exceptionally strict 
and expensive bonding require- 
ments for trade union officers 
and employes.” 


The “faithful discharge of duties” 
bonds, he said, resulted from “an 
obscure clause in the Landrum- 
Griffin Act” and represented “a 
new concept” in bonding. 


Higher Costs Resulted 


Declaring that the higher cost of 
bonds since Landrum-Griffin has 
had to be met from “union assets 
that could be used to promote the 
well-being of union members,” 
Schnitzler added: 


“If unions were allowed to de- 
velop in cooperation with the 
surety companies a schedule of 
rates for commercial blanket 
fidelity bonds .. . they could ob- 
tain greater coverage for a lesser 
rate and the assets of the trade 
union movement would be con- 
served ... for the benefit of the 
members.” 


Union officials who participated 
with Schnitzler and AFL-CIO Gen- 
eral Counsel J. Albert Woll in 
negotiations with the bonding com- 
panies were, Secretary-Treasurers 
Toney Gallo, Cement Workers; 
William A. Smallwood, Commu- 
nications Workers; Hunter P. Whar- 
ton, Operating Engineers; Arthur 
P. Gildea, Brewery Workers; Frank 
L. Noakes, Maintenance of Way 
Employes; and Sec. Joseph D. 
Keenan of the Intl. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 


all the other peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain in their common 
aspiration to fredom,” the federa- 
tion president also said. 


‘Great Demonstration’ 


Kennedy’s message called the 
rally a “great demonstration for the 


free union movements are “focal 
points for the aspirations of mil- 
lions who hope for a better life and 
a freer voice.” 


Man should not have to de- 
pend upon “the largesse of an 
aloof state for the satisfaction of 
what is his by right,” the Presi- 
dent said, concluding: “For this 
reason, unions in the free world 
are*the very bulwark of individ- 
ual right, the voice of conscience, 
the living examples that free men 
can control their own destinies. 


“These are some of the reasons 
why you gather today. The Amer- 
ican people support you in your 
resolution and commend your 
determination.” 


Meany’s message said that when 
the Kremlin and its East German 
puppets built the wall, “they demon- 
strated before the world the utter 
inhumanity of the Soviet system.” 
The wall, like those the Nazis built 
around the ghettoes of Warsaw and 
the concentration camps of Hitler, 
he said, is a “challenge to all lovers 
of freedom and a grave threat to 
world peace and liberty.” 


“To the workers of West and 
East Berlin,” the federation 
spokesman declared, “I give the 
solemnest assurance” in behalf of 
the AFL-CIO and all U.S. work- 
ers “that this wall will never di- 
vide us from them.” 


Meany re-emphasized that Amer- 
ican labor prizes the principle of 
self-determination for all captive 
peoples no less than for the people 
of Africa and Asia. He wrote: 

“We of American labor do not 
underestimate thet brute power or 
aggressive design of the Soviet im- 
perialist_ megaton-maniacs. Only 
fanatics, devoid of all consideration 
for life and human dignity, could 
seek to terrorize mankind as they 
are now doing with the horrible 
thermonuclear fallout and political 
blackmail. But the American peo- 
ple and American labor are not 
over-awed by their bluster and 
threats.” 

Recalls 1948 Blockade 

“As in the days of the 1948 
blockade,” he declared, “American 
labor realizes what is at stake -in 
Berlin. We are confident that the 
Berliners with their indomitable 
spirit will meet their test under fire 
in a manner worthy of the finest 
fighters for freedom. 


“For our part, we will do our 
all to rally our country and all 
other freedom-loving nations for 
the defense of Berlin. We know 
that if the freedom of Berlin were 
sacrificed, the freedom of the en- 
tire German people, of all free 
Europe, and of our own country 
would be jeopardized. 

“When we fight for and together 
with fredom-loving Berlin, we are 
fighting for a free America and a 
free world—-for freedom on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain.” 

Carey also represented the AFL- 
CIO at a Brussels, Belgium, ICFTU 
board meeting where he read an- 
other Kennedy message of good 
wishes and greetings to the world’s 
free trade unions which, he said, 
are again “demonstrating — their 
force as spokesmen for freedom 


cause of fredom,” pointing out that | 


social security laws, 


to seek improvements. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE of AFL-CIO state central bodies meets for workshop studies of state 
Here Clinton M. Fair, an assistant director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social 
Security, presides over sessions analyzing widely-varying workmen’s compensation laws and planning. 


illness and old age. 


Meany Hits ‘Con fused Patchwork’ 
Of State Social Security Laws 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has ‘ripped into the “confused patchwork” of social security laws in 
the 50 states and called for a coordinated legislative drive to improve protection of workers against the 
hazards of injury, unemployment, : 

The federation president’s remarks came as the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Security convened the 
first of two conferences of officials from state labor central bodies on state security laws. 


The confer- 


ence, held in Washington with dele- 
gates present from 22 states east 
of the Mississippi, was to be fol- 
lowed by a second meeting in Den- 
ver, beginning Nov. 6. 


Declaring that “the well-being 
of our country can be no greater 
than the well-being of its individ- 
ual citizens,’ Meany said the na- 
tion has “come a long way” from 
the time when “cradle to the 
grave” security was looked upon 
as “a harebrained theory.” 


“IT am convinced,” he said, “that 
a great majority of the American 
people accept the desirability and 
the need for that kind of security 
and I think most Americans are 
aware that it would not weaken our 
free society, but rather would make 
us far stronger.” 

The three-day conference, fea- 
turing closed workshop discussions 
on workmen’s compensation, un- 
employment compensation and 
health insurance, concluded with 
a luncheon session at which discus- 
sion leaders reviewed the workshop 
programs. 

Nelson H. Cruikshank, director 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social 
Security, termed the sessions “fruit- 
ful and instructive” and said the 
recommendations of the state fed- 
erations would be “extremely help- 
ful” to the AFL-CIO’s social secur- 
ity committee. 


Conference discussion leaders 


(Continued from Page 1) 
had come to the AFL-CIO from 
various Teamster locals on the 
question of seeking federal local 
union charters, and that he was 
“quite sure” that more charters 
would be issued. 

Each of the locals, he pointed 
out, Operates under contract and 
has to work out its own legal issues. 

“We are investigating various 
situations and will move as the 
opportunity presents itself,” he 
said. “We will cooperate at the 
proper time, if they wish.” 

The situation, he said, “indi- 
cates to me that there is a con- 

siderable number of workers who 
will vote for a clean, decent union 
if they are given the opportunity.” 

Meany’s action followed the re- 
cent Executive Council meeting in 


and opponents of tyranny.” 


and speakers included Dr. Earl T. 
Cheit of the University of Califor- 
nia Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions; Philip Booth, U.S. Dept. of 
Labor’s Bureau of Employment 
Security; and Clinton M. Fair, Ray 
Munts and Lisbeth Bamberger of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social 
Security. 

Meany told the delegates that 
although old age medical care 
required federal rather than state 
legislation “we will need the help 
of, eyery one of you” to assure 
passage of the Anderson-King 
bill. 

On the state level, Meany pointed 
to the wide differences among 
workmen’s compensation laws. 

“If you lost an arm in New Mex- 
ico,” he said, “you might collect 
$6,840. Step across the border into 
Arizona, and the same arm would 
be worth $33,000.” 


Few Achieve Goal | 


Only a few states, he noted, pay 
an injured worker two-thirds of his 
weekly wage “even though almost 
all these- laws set that percentage 
as an intended goal.” 

If the “states rights people” don’t 
want a uniform federal program, 
Meany declared, the solution is for 
them “‘to do a better job in the states 
themselves.” 

In unemployment insurance, 
the AFL-CIO president noted, 
“there are incredible differences 


First Charter Issued for 
Bolting ‘Teamster Local 


charters to Teamster locals “not 
happy” with the leadership of Team- 
ster Pres. James R. Hoffa and in- 
dicating “a desire to join the ranks” 
of the AFL-CIO. 

Luken, a long-time foe of Team- 
ster Pres. James R. Hoffa, led a 
mass revolt against the IBT that 
culminated last August in four Cin- 
cinnati locals voting to disaffiliate. 
The vote on membership in Luken’s 
own local of dairy drivers was 
1,798 to 2. 

Luken has traced the split be- 
tween the Cincinnati Teamsters and 
the international back to 1953 
when Hoffa’s lieutenant in Ohio, 
William Presser, sent in his brother- 
in-law Harry Friedman to “take 
over.” Opposition built up quickly 
to the move to impose direction 
from outside, with Luken leading 


New York authorizing issuance of 


the anti-Hoffa elements. 


from state to state.” He called for 
minimum federal standards of 
benefits and added that “it makes 
no sense” to “wholly isolate” 
funds from one state to another 
since some labor markets spread 
across state lines. 


Scheduled to address the first 
session of the western conference 
are Assistant Sec. of Labor Jerry 
R. Holleman and Colorado Gov, 
Stephen L. R. McNichols. 
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Auditors Rap 
High Rate of 
Bank ‘Thefts 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ficers were involved proportionately 
in more frauds than bank employes 
since there are four times as many 
non-officer employes. He added: 


“If one were to place the final | 


responsibility for bank defalca- 
tions, it would have to be placed 
upon the board of directors. 
Too frequently, directors of 
banks are selected for window 
dressing or for the impact they 
might have upon building deposit 
balances.” 


The audit association offigial also 
urged all banks to make “manda- 
tory” a two-week vacation for 
every employe. 

He did not indicate employe wel- 
fare as a reason, but rather the 
Opportunity it gave to uncover pos- 
sible fraud in the regular employe’s 
absence. ; 


Commenting on the high rate of © 


bank fraud, Schnitzler noted in his 
report: 

“If you put the record of the 
officers and employes of banks 
against the record of trade union 
financial officers and employes, 
the balance is shockingly against 
the banks—and should be shock- . 
ing to the country.” 
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